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uted a valuable addition to the number of legal text-books which 
are of value to the profession. It is logically arranged, care- 
fully indexed, and contains in text and notes not only references 
to a host of authorities by their citation, but also numerous quo- 
tations and condensed statements of the opinions of the courts 
in the more important cases. 

Ten of the twenty-five chapters in the book are devoted to the 
subject of "Mental Suffering." In this connection the writer 
says : "With the present generation there has come a new question 
of law. It is the subject of mental suffering and the right to 
recover damages therefor. It is an innovation upon the com- 
mon law, and may properly be called a child of this progressive 
age. There is no other recent question which has been so thor- 
oughly examined and discussed by the courts. The authorities 
are diametrically opposed to each other and are nearly evenly 
divided upon it, with a growing tendency in its favor. It is im- 
possible to reconcile them and no attempt has been made to do 
so. The leading authorities have been cited and quoted wher- 
ever this question has been carefully considered in all its phases. 
The reason for this was to furnish the arguments pro and con, 
and to give the views of the courts as expressed by them, leaving 
their application as might be deemed proper. At the same time 
the author has not failed to express his own conclusions upon 
the same questions." 

An interesting and valuable feature of the book is the collec- 
tion, as in sections 67-85, both inclusive, of verdicts giving the 
amount of the verdict, the circumstances briefly stated for which 
it was given, and the citation of cases illustrative of the text; 
e. g., section 68, "Damages to Mental Faculties." . . "$11,400; 
healthy man twenty-seven years old; receives an injury making 
him a physical and mental wreck; compound fracture of skull 
affecting brain and nerve of one eye ; Cobb v. Railway Co., 149 
Mo., 609, 50 S. W. Rep., 894." ... 

At the close of the book are the following chapters dealing 
with the subjects indicated therein in their relation to the sub- 
ject matter of the treatise, viz: Ch. XXII, "Pleading in Dam- 
age Cases"; Ch. XXIII and Ch. XXIV, "Evidence," and Ch. 
XXV, "Province of Court and Jury." 

B. E. L. 



The Law op the Clearing House. By Archibald Robinson 
Watson, of the New York Bar. Pp. xiii+107. New York: 
The Banks Law Publishing Company, 21 Murray Street. 
1902. 

Like so many of the modern business conveniences, the clear- 
ing house will never get the appreciation it deserves unless, for 
some reason, we should some day be compelled to do without it. 
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But, in fact, clearing house associations have ceased to be mere 
conveniences, for by steady development they have become the 
financial regulators of all business centres. 

So marked has been the success of the principles of clearing 
houses that we now see them applied to many other spheres 
of business, wherever transactions involve mutual demands 
which may be set off against one another. 

The above work, after giving a brief sketch of the origin, 
nature and object, creation and operation of the' clearing house, 
proceeds to give in detail the rules which control its operations. 

Numerous cases are cited in the footnotes and its author 
claims that it covers "everything that the courts of this country 
and England have ever decided about the clearing house." 

Heavy-faced type indicate in the headlines the contents of 
each paragraph. The book, as a whole, is well arranged and 
very convenient for quick reference. 

The book is primarily intended for banks and bank-attorneys 
and it is to them that it must prove of most value. 



The Bankruptcy Law Annotated. Being the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1898, as Amended February 5, 1903. The 
Orders in Bankruptcy, the Official Forms and the United 
States Equity Bules, with all the Decisions since 1898, 
Digested and Arranged under Appropriate Sections, with 
Full Cross-Beferences, and all Former Bankruptcy Acts, 
Together with a List of Judges, Clerks and Eeferees with 
their Jurisdictions. By Sidney Corning Eastman, Beferee 
in Bankruptcy in Chicago. Pp. xxxix+597. Chicago: P. H. 
Flood & Co. 1903. 

"The primary object of a bankruptcy law is to secure a just 
distribution of the bankrupt's property among his creditors; 
the secondary object is the release of the bankrupt from the 
obligation to pay his debts." 

With the above quotation as an introduction, the author of 
the subject of our review has set out to give the legal profession 
a convenient aid for handling all cases in bankruptcy, and he 
has admirably succeeded. 

The layman looks on bankruptcy as a mere loophole for those 
financially embarrassed, but of course the real purpose of the 
Bankruptcy Acts is to enforce a just distribution of the bank- 
rupt's property among his creditors. It is this latter feature 
that has required the attention of our national legislators, and 
it is this same feature that ensures the continuation of the 
national bankruptcy law, however varied, as a permanent part 
of our national jurisprudence. 

Being of continuing importance, the subject has received con- 
siderable attention^ from writers and publicists, but the work 



